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THE DEAD CHRIST. 


Tae beautiful little picture of this, the most 
esteemed of the second-rate Italian masters, 
now under our notice, evinces more feeling 
and greater sentiment than are usually found 
inhis works, The naked figure of our Saviour 
is admirable for its attitude, being both easy 
and natural ; and the outline of the drawing 
is characterized by boldness, and has that 
about it which at once bespeaks the touch 


BY GUERCINO. ‘ 
of an artiste. The faces of the two angels 
are alike good for the mournful look of re- 
signation that is about them—a submission 
to the will of God; while the ensemble is 
excellent for the arrangement of its lines 
and the distribution of its broad and power- 
ful masses of light andshade. This picture 
is one of the many of Guercino’s works, 
which are full of grandeur and deep pathos, 


THK DEAD CHRIST. 


_ This celebrated painter, whose real name 
is Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, was born 
at Cento, a village near Ferrara, in the year 
1590. When an infant, an accident took 
place which caused him to lose the sight of 
‘one of his eyes, and from this circumstance 
she obtained his popular name of Guercino. 
In his boyhood he evinced a taste for 
‘painting, Py drawing figures on walls and 
doors, which soon attracted the attention of 
the petits maitres of the place, who volun- 


N 


teered to give the youthful artist lessons in 
designing ; but the latter refused, resolving 
to perfect himself in the art. After he had 
made considerable progress in his profes- 
sion, he saw the pictures of Lodovico and 
Agostino Caracci, which so pleased him 
with their beauties, that he resolved to 
study in their school. Afterwards he 
adopted the style of Caravaggio, and he has 
been reproached, as was also that celebrated 
colourist, with painting his shades too dark, 
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aod far from being harmonious. Guercino 
seemed to have stored up in his memory the 
words of the immortal Michael Angelo— 
“In my opinion the painter who may be 
styled the best is he who pays the greatest 
attention to relief ;” for itis strongly marked 
in every one of his works. 

Thirsting for distinction, and desirous to 
share the applause lavished on the suavity 
of Guido’s style, he once more changed his 
manner, and attempted at gentility, variety 
of character, and expression, and sometimes 
succeeded; but in this he lost not only his 
originality, but his power and elegance. 
When accused of want of judgment in 
changing his manner, he said, “ Formerly I 
painted for fame, and to please the judicious; 
now I paint to please the ignorant, and to 
enrich myself.” 

The works of Guercino’s second and best 
style are not only remarkable for their 
nobleness of form and sublimity of thought ; 
but more so for their exact imitation of na- 
ture. The facility with which he painted 
was also wondered at by his contemporaries. 
One day a few religieux called upon him, 
and stated that they wished to have, for the 

rand altar of their church, a picture of our 

oly Father, but that it must be completed 
within twenty-four hours. Guercino con- 
sented to do it, and executed it in the short 
space of one night. 

The principal pictures of this artist are— 
“ An Aurora, in the Villa Ludovisi,” a “ St. 
Petronilla,” which the French carried off to 
Paris ; “ Hagar and Ishmael ;” a “ Dido,” 
in the Spada ; “the Circumcision ;” 
“St. John the ist ;’ “St. Jerome, 
waking at the sound of the trumpet ;” and 
“ David and Abigail.” 

Guercino, at the invitation of Pope Gre- 
gory XV., went to Rome, and after remain- 
ing two years, during which time he exe- 
cuted a number of great works, he returned 
to Bologna. Several advantageous offers 
were made him by the kings of England 
and France; but he refused them, prefer- 
ring to reside near his native place. Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, visited him in her 
passage through that city; and when taking 
him by the hand, she expressed her delight 
at holding that hand which had painted one 
hundred and six altar-pieces, one hundred 
and forty-four pictures for persons of the 
first rank in Europe, and had, besides, com- 
posed ten hooks of designs. He received 
the honour of knighthood from the Duke of 
Mantua. 

All the writers who have spoken of 
Guercino have praised him for his benevo- 
lence, his goodness of heart, and for his 
high principles of morality. He acquired 
great riches by his profession, but bestowed 
them liberally im building chapels, founding 
hospitals, relieving unfortunate artists, and 
in other acts of charity. The author of the 
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“Pitture di Cento,” when speaking of 
Guercino, says :— 

“Glifa uomo onorato, piacevole, amoroso, 
e celibe; di statura ordinaria, gracile, e di 
profonda memoria fornito.” 

He died, as much venerated for his ex- 
emplary piety and charity as for his skill in 
his profession, in the year 1666. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN ABORI. 
GINES OF THE TURKISH OR OSMANLI 
EMPIRE UPON CIVILIZED NATIONS, 


By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 
THE SCLAVONIANS, 


THE very greatest interest also envelops 
the history and fate of the Sclavonian and 
Celtic races, who, the former especially, 
constitute the greatest and most worthy 
portion of the population of European 
Turkey. 

The Sclavonians are of the Indo-European 
family of nations. They are one of the 
premature races of Europe, and were settled 
in these countries before the commencement 
of the historic era. 

About the middle of the fourth century, 
the Sclavonian countries were visited by 
three successive irruptions of the Celtic or 
Gallic nations. These drove before them 
the Sclavonians of Pannonia and IIlyricum, 
and even the Thracian nations settled in 
Dacia were also compelled to yield part of 
their country. 

The migrations of the Selavon‘:ns from 
Russia began so early as the time of the 
Huns, and we find them accordingly settled 
in Roman Dacia, or in Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Transylvania; as also in Zagoria, 
a highland district at the foot of the 
Haemus — the Bal Khan of the Turks. 
These, in 678, lost not only their inde- 
pendence, but their very name, which was 
changed into that of Bulgares, belonging to 
a people related to the Huns who subju- 
gated them. 


THE BULGARIANS. 


The Bulgarians were converted to Chris- 
tianity in 860. Constantine Cyrillus and 
Methodius, two celebrated Sclavonian apos- 
tles, introduced letters among them, and 
gave them a Sclavonic version of the 
Scriptures and a national liturgy. 4 

The empire of the Bulgarian Sclavonians, 
the capital of which was Pereslau, the an- 
cient Marcianopolis, was overthrown in 971 
by the united forces of the Greeks and 
Russians ; after which they remained vas 
sals of the former, and then of the Osmanlis, 
under whose bondage they still exist, al 
though from the ties of church and neigh- 
bourhood, assisted by a constantly active 
and well-directed subsidiarism, the influence 
of Russia is paramount. 
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The modern Balgarian has been much 
calumniated. There is no doubt that he is 
often ignorant, and wants sobriety ; but he 
is always plodding, industrious, and perse- 
vering; attentive to his business, domestic 
in his habits, peaceful in his manners, and 
there are among them those who would be 
an ornament to any nation. 


WALLACHIANS AND MOLDAVIANS. 


The names of Wallachia and Moldavia 
arose in the thirteenth century, when the 
descendants of the ancient Celtes quitted 
the mountains of Transylvania, where they 
had taken refuge during the great mi- 
grations in the time of the Huns, and made 
themselves masters of the government. 

The Wallachians and Moldavians in the 
present day, as is generally known, have a 
nominal government of their own, pay tri- 
bute to the Porte, and are really swayed by 
Russian influence solely. It is an interest- 
ing fact, if the habits of people throw any 
light on the natural (as opposed to political) 
affinities of territories and the necessities of 
the soil, that every year the Transylvanians 
lead their flocks to pasture, on the southern 
or Turkish side of the Danube, and in that 
remarkable district called Tatarie Dubrug, 
and which is inhabited by Tatars from the 
Crimea, and not by Osmanli Turks. 

The Sclavonians of Macedonia, Bosnia 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Albania, 
have preserved their nationality alike under 
the Greeks and the Osmanlis. 


THE SERVIANS. 


The Servians are among the few that 
retain the domestic appellation of their race 
(Sirbia.) They are descended from a colony 
which migrated from the country beyond the 
Carpathian mountains, or Eastern Gallicia ; 
and hence the language is an intermediate 
idiom partaking of the Russian and Polish. 
The epoch of this emigration is supposed to 

ve been between 634 and 638, and they 
have preserved their nationality in its full in- 
tegrity down to the present day, having 
also thrown off the yoke of the Osmanlis, 
and being in the enjoyment of a govern- 
ment of their own, but in so small a princi- 
pality naturally much influenced by neigh- 

uring powers. 

A loud strain of reproach, and not with- 
out some reason, has been indulged in, by 
the vindicators of humanity against the op- 
Pressors of the ancient aborigines of Europe, 
the Basques, the Gael, the Cimbri,—with 
their lands seized, their language eradi- 
cated, and their very name almost lost be- 
fore successive invasions,—the Finns pressed 
into the remote north, and the Lettonians 
and Poles cruelly enslaved by their pre- 
tended protectors and spiritual guides, 

The crushed Sclavonian races have an 
equally fair claim to interest. The occu- 
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pation at one time of nearly half of Europe 
by these peaceful tribes is without a parallel 
in history. Providence itself seems to have 
befriended their peaceful intentions, for their 
conquests were not those of war or plunder, 
or to enslave men, but the acquirement of 
territory which they might convert by la- 
bour into a soil supplying abundantly the 
wants both of man and beasts; and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that futurity has in 
store for them the tranquil and free enjoy- 
ment, under a government of their own, of 
those countries which their long residence, 
hard travail, earnest perseverance, and do- 
mestic virtues, have given them the sole 
and indisputable title to. 


THE CHALDEANS. 


The Chaldeans, or Khaldis, called by the 
American missionaries Syro-Chaldeans, and 
by the Jesuits, Nestorians, are the existing 
remnant of the ancient Chaldean nation. 
Converted at a very early period to Chris- 
tianity, they withdrew from the communion 
of the Patriarch of Antioch in the year 485 
of the Christian era. 

Their presiding bishop is the great pri- 
mate of the east, who bears the title of 
Catholicos, and is considered as the head of 
the whole body, wheresoever dispersed. 

After the destruction of Ctesiphon by 
the Arabs, the see was removed to Baghdad, 
where the patriarch continued to reside till 
1258, when the City of the Khalifs was 
sacked by the Tatars. From Edessa (Urfah) 
and Nisibin the see was removed to Mosul, 
where it continued till the arrival of the 
Jesuit missionaries, who brought division 
into this most ancient church, and ulti- 
mately forced the patriarch to retire, with 
his more steadfast brethren, to the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. 

Ever since that time, the pope, in order 
to strengthen his claims as patriarch of the 
west, has continued to give to the seceders 
from the Chaldean church, or the Roman- 
catholic Chaldeans, the title of Chaldeans, 
and he designates their country as Chaldea, 
as we have seen in a priest's ordination 
obtained at Rome; while to the ancient 
church he has attached the name of Nes- 
torians, not acknowledged by the Chaldeans 
themselves, but, strange to say, repeated 
by protestant and other travellers, who 
should know better, as Assemani, a Roman- 
catholic writer, himself acknowledges the 
fact. 

In the present day, the Roman-catholic 
Chaldeans inhabit the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia and part of Persia. That part of the 
population which is under Osmanli rule 
reside chiefly around the site of ancient 

Nineveh, on the plain of Adiabene, at 
Baghdad, Kerkuk, Dyarbekr, &c. They 
are chiefly agricultural, industrious, and 
passing wealthy. They are under the go- 
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vernment of a patriarch, who resides at 
Mosul, and of six bishops, whose dioceses 
are Amadiyeh, Jezireh, Sért, Diyarbekr, 
Mardin, and Kerkuk. 

The Chaldeans proper are divided into 
tribes, some of which, as the Tiyari, the 
Jellu, and others, are independent of Os- 
manli or Persian dominion ;* others, as the 
Berrawi, Nurwan, &c., are vassals or sub- 
jects; as is also the case with other moun- 
taineer tribes of the same nation in Armenia. 

It appears from a prolonged observation 
by the author of the forms and ceremonies, 
as well as of the discipline of the Roman- 
catholic Chaldeans, and of the feelings both 
of the clergy and the laity, that the con- 
version effected by the papal missionaries 
has never been so deep as to modify the 
character and practices of the people to any 
great extent, and has always left their 
standard unimpaired; there has been no 
change in articles of faith, no renunciation 
of the Nestorian heresy, no introduction of 
a new creed, and, indeed, no tangible and 
formal act of reception of the doctrines and 
usages of the Romish church. 

With regard to the Chaldeans, strictly 
speaking, there can be no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them, both from our own re- 
searches and those of the American mis- 
sionaries, as one of the churches the least 
contaminated by superstitions and unscrip- 
tural doctrines of the east. They want the 
light of education and of a true knowledge 
of the gospel: isolated from the rest of the 
world, living in a difficultly accessible 
country, knowledge has rather retrograded 
than advanced ; and it is much to be won- 
dered at, that more errors have not crept 
into their forms and discipline. No Christian 
nation offers so fine a field to the true phi- 
lanthropist for disseminating the advan- 
tages of a Christian education; and no 
nation, for its simplicity of manners, its 
general morality and good conduct, its un- 
feigned piety, and its severed condition, is 
more deserving of the friendly communi- 
cation and assistance of more favoured and 
more civilized countries. 


THE SYRIANS. 


The Syrians, properly so called, are a 
remnant of the antique church of Syria. 
They are very widely distributed, but chiefly 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Persia, 
and India. Under the Osmanli dominion 
they are most numerous in Northern Meso- 
potamia and in Kurdistan. They are chiefly 
agricultural, and very poor. 

These people all belong to the same 
church, which separated itself in the year 
518, on the death of the Emperor Anas- 
tasius, whose moderation or apathy had 

* It is a curious fact, that no Kurd tribe in 


Kurdistan is absolutely and totally independent. 
The Tiyari Chaldeans are perfectly so, 








postponed a schism which various causes 
conspired to render inevitable ; and hence 
they are called by ecclesiastical writers 
Syro-Monophysites. The Jesuits effected 
many conversions among these people, and 
hy the same policy as they acted towards 
the Chaldeans, they distinguish by the name 
of Syrians only such as belong to the 
Roman.-catholic church; while they de- 
signated the Syrians, strictly speaking, as 
Jacobites, from Jacobus Baradeus, called 
by the Greeks Zanzalus, a zealous defender 
of the Monophysite doctrine, and who was 
Bishop of Edessa in 541. 

Besides these leading Christian aborigines 
of the country, there are several other sects 
sprung up from more modern innovations: 
such are the Maronites, in other respects a 
hearty, open-minded, and brave mountaineer 
race, who, after European fashion, shake 
hands with their neighbours. There are 
also in Syria several other sects, chiefly 
attached to the Roman-catholic church, 
besides other sects of less than doubtful 
Christianity. 

(End of Part the First.) 
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MUSIC, PAINTING, AND POETRY. 
MUSIC. 


THERE is a numerous class of human beings 
of whom it may be said that they possess by 
nature a little taste for music ; and to these 
the cultivation of it may be desirable, or 
otherwise, according to their situation in 
life, and the views they entertain of the use 
of accomplishments in general. If the use 
of accomplishments be to make a show of 
them in society, then a little skill in music 
is certainly not worth its cost. But if the 
object of a daughter is to soothe the weary 
spirit of a father when he returns home 
from the office or the counting-house, where 
he has been toiling for her maintenance— 
to beguile a mother of her cares—or to 
charm a suffering sister into forgetfulness 
of her pain,—then a very little skill in 
music may often be made to answer as 
noble a purpose as a great deal: and never 
does a daughter appear to more advantage 
than when she cheerfully lays aside a 
fashionable air, and strums over, for more 
than the hundredth time, some old ditty 
which her father loves. To her ear it 1s 
possible it may be altogether divested of the 
slightest charm. But of what importance 
is that? The old man listens until tears are 
glistening in his eyes, for he sees again the 
home of his childhood—he hears his father’s 
voice—he feels his mother’s welcome—all 
things familiar to his heart in early youth 
come back to him with that long-remem- 
bered strain ; and, happiest thought of all! 
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they are revived by the playful fingers of 
his own beloved child. The brother, too— 
the prodigal—the alien from the paths of 
peace. In other lands, that fire-side music 
haunts his memory. ‘The voice of the 
stranger has no melody for him. His heart 
is chilled. He says, “I will arise and go to 
my father’s home,” where a welcome, a 
heart-warm welcome, still awaits him. Yet 
so wide has been the separation, that a 
feeling of estrangement still remains, and 
neither words, nor looks, nor affectionate 
embraces, can make the past come back un- 
shadowed, or dispel the cloud which settles 
upon every heart. The sister feels this. 
She knows the power of music, and when 
the day is closing in, that first strange day 
of partial reconciliation, she plays a low, 
soft air. Her brother knows it well. It is 
the evening hymn they used to sing together 
in childhood, when they had been all day 
gathering flowers. His manly voice is 
raised. Once more it mingles with the 
strain, Once more the parents and the 
children, the sister and the brother, are 
united as in days gone by. 


DRAWING. 


THERE are many very important reasons 
why drawing should be especially recom- 
mended to the attention of young persons, 
and I am the more anxious to point them 
out, because, amongst the higher circles of 
society, it appears to be sinking into dis- 
fepute, in comparison with music. Amongst 
such persons, it is beginning to be con- 
sidered as a sort of handicraft, or as some- 
thing which artists can do better than 

ies. In this they are perfectly right; 
but how then are they to reap the advantage 
to themselves which I am about to describe 
as resulting from an attentive cultivation of 
the graphic art ? 

Amongst these advantages, I will begin 
with the least—it is quiet. It disturbs no 
one; for however defective the performance 
may be, it does not necessarily, like music, 
jar upon the sense. Itis true, it may when 
seen offend the practised eye; but we can 
always draw in private, and keep our pro- 
ductions to ourselves. In addition to this, 
it is an employment which beguiles the 
mind of many cares, because it never can 
be merely mechanical. The thoughts must go 
along with it, for the moment the attention 
wanders, the hand ceases from its operations, 
owing to the necessity there is that each 
stroke should be different from any which has 
previously been made. Under the pressure 
of anxiety, in seasons of protracted sus- 
pense, or when no effort can be made to 
meet an expected calamity, especially when 
that calamity is exclusively our own, drawing 
is, of all other occupations, the one most 
calculated to keep the mind from brooding 
upon self, and to maintain that general 
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cheerfulness which is a part of social and 
domestic duty. 

But the great, the wonder-working power 
of the graphic art is that by which it 
enables us to behold, as hy a new sense of 
vision, the beauty and the harmony of 
the creation. Many have this faculty of per- 
ception in their nature, who never have 
been taught, perhaps not allowed, to touch 
a pencil, and who remain to the end of their 
lives unacquainted with the rules of painting, 
as an art. To them this faculty affords but 
glimpses of the ideal, in connexion with the 
real; but to such as have begun to practise 
the art, by first learning to see, each suc- 
ceeding day unfolds some new scene in that 
vast picture which the ever-varying aspect 
of nature presents. As the faculty of hear- 
ing in the savage Indian is sharpened to an 
almost incredible degree of acuteness, sim- 
ply from the frequent need he has for the 
use of that particular sense—so the eye of a 
painter, from the habit of regarding every 
object with reference to its position and 
effect, beholds ten thousand points of inte- 
rest, which the unpractised in this art never 
perceive. There is not a shadow on the 
landscape, not a gleam of sunshine in the 
fields, not a leaf in the forest, nor a flower 
on the lea, not a sail upon the ocean, nor a 
cloud in the sky, but they all form parts of 
that unfading picture upon which his mind 
perpetually expatiates without satiety or 
weariness. 

It is a frequent complaint with travellers 
that they find the scenery around them 
insipid; but this can never occur to the 
artist, through whatever country he may 
roam. A turn in the road, with a bunch of 
furze on one side, and a stunted oak on the 
other, is sufficient to arrest his attention, 
and occupy a page in his sketch-book. 
willowy brook in the deep meadows, with 
cattle grazing on its banks, is the subject of 
another. The tattered mendicant is a pic- 
ture of “himself; or the sturdy wagoner 
with his team, or the solitary orphan sitting 
in the porch of the village church. Every 
group around the door of the inn, every 
party around the ancient elm in the centre 
of the hamlet, every beast of burden feeding 
by the wayside, has to him a beauty and a 

arm, which his art enables him to revive 
and perpetuate. 

It is the same when he mingles in society. 
Hundreds and thousands of human beings 
may pass by the common observer without 
exciting a single thought or feeling, beyond 
their relative position with regard to him- 
self, But the painter sees in almost every 
face a picture. He beholds a grace in 
almost every attitude, a scene of interest in 
every group; and while his eye is caught 
by the classic beauty of an otherwise insig- 
nificant countenance, he arrests it in the po- 
sition where light and shadow are most 
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harmoniously blended ; and, behold! it lives 
again beneath his touch—another, yet the 
same. 

In every object, however familiar in 
itself, or unattractive in other points of 
view, the painter perceives at once what 
is striking, characteristic, harmonious, or 
graceful. And thus, while associating in 
the ordinary affairs of life, he feels himself 
the inhabitant of a world of beauty, from 
which others are shut out. 

Would that we could dwell with more 
satisfaction upon this ideal existence, as 
it affects the morals of the artist’s real life! 
Whatever there may be defective here, 
however, as regards the true foundation of 
happiness, is’ surely not attributable to the 
art itself, but to the necessity under which 
too many labour of courting public favour, 
and sometimes of sacrificing the dignity of 
their profession to its pecuniary success. 

Nor is it an object of desirable attainment 
to women in general that they should study 
the art of painting to this extent. Amply 
sufficient for all their purposes is the habit 
of drawing from natural objects with cor- 
rectness and facility. Copying from other 
drawings, though absolutely necessary to 
the learner, is but the first step towards 
those innumerable advantages which arise 
from an easy and habitual use of the pencil. 
Yet here how many stop, and think their 
education in the graphic art complete! 
They think also, what is most unjust of 
drawing, that it is only the amusement 
of an idle hour, incapable of producing an 
happier result than an exact fac simi 
of the master’s lesson. No wonder that 
with such ideas they should evince so little 
inclination to continue this pursuit on leav- 
ing school. For though it is a common 
thing to hear young ladies exclaim, how 
much they should like to sketch from 
nature, and how much they should like 
to take likenesses, it is very rarely that we 
find one really willing to take a hundredth 
part of the pains which are necessary to the 
attainment even of mediocrity in either 
of these departments. That it is in realit 
easier, and far more pleasant, to skete 
from nature, than from another drawing, is 
allowed by all who have made the experi- 
ment on right principles, which, however, 
few young persons are able to do, because 
they are so seldom instructed in what, if I 
might be allowed the expression, I should 
call the philosophy of picture-making, or, in 
other words, the relation of cause and effect 
in the grouping and general management of 
objects, so as to unite a number of parts 
into a perfect and pleasing whole. 

Perspective is the first step in this branch 
of philosophy, but the nature and effect of 
light and shade, with the proportions and 
relations of different objects, and harmony, 
that grand feature of beauty, must all have 





become subjects of interest and observation 
before we can hope to sketch successfully— 
and especially, before we can derive that 
high degree of intellectual enjoyment from 
the art of painting which it is calculated to 
afford. Yet all these, by close and frequent 
attention, may be learned from nature itself, 
though an early acquaintance with the rules 
of art will greatly assist the understanding 
in this school of philosophy. 


POETRY. 


THERE have been eras in our history when 
poetry assumed a more than reasonable 
sway over the female mind, when an 
acquaintance with the Muses was considered 
essential to a polished education, and when 
the very affectation of poetic feeling proved 
how high a value was attached to the 
reality. It would be useless now to speak 
of the absurdities into which the young and 
sensitive were often betrayed by this extreme 
of public taste. Such times are gone by, and 
the opposite extreme is now the tendency of 
popular feeling. It is not to be wondered 
at that this should be the case with men, 
because as a nation our fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers, are becoming more and 
more involved in the necessity of providing 
for mere animal existence. No wonder, 
then, that in our teeming cities poetry 
should be compelled to hide her diminished 
head, or that even, pursuing the man of 
business home to his suburban villa, she 
should leave him to his stuffed arm-chair, 
in the arms of that heavy after-dinner sleep 
which so frequently succeeds to his short 
and busy day of unremitting struggle and 
excitement. Nor is this all. If poetry 
should seek the quiet fields, as in the days 
of their pastoral beauty, even from these 
her green and flowery haunts she is seared 
away by the steaming torrent, the reeking 
chimney, and the fiery locomotive ; while 
on the wide ocean, where her ancient realm 
was undisputed, her silvery trace upon the 
bosom of the deep waters is now ploughed 
up by vulgar paddles, and all the voiceless 
mystery of “ viewless winds,” which in the 
old time held the minds of expectant thou- 
sands under their command, is now become 
a thing of no account—a by-word, or a jest. 
I speak not with childish or ignorant 
repining of these things. We are told by 
political economists that it is good they 
should be so, and I presume not to dispute 
the fact. Yet surely if it be the business of 
man to give up the strength of his body, the 
energy of his mind, and the repose of his 
soul, for his country’s prosperity or—his 
own, it is for woman, who labours under no 
such pressing necessity, to make a stand 
against the encroachments of this popular 
tendency, I had almost said—this national 
disease. v 
What is poetry ? is a question which has 
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been asked a thousand times, and perhaps 
never clearly answered. I presume not to 
suppose my own definition more happy than 
others; but in a work* already before the 
public, I have been at some pains to place 
this subject in a point of view at once clear 
and attractive. My idea of try, aS ex- 
plained in this work, and it remains to 
be the same, is, that it is best understood by 
that chain of association which connects the 
intellects with the affections ; so that what- 
ever is so far removed from vulgarity as to 
excite ideas of sublimity, beauty, or tender- 
ness, may be said to be poetical, though the 
force of such ideas must depend upon the 
manner in which they are presented to the 
mind, as well as to the nature of the mind 
itself. 

When the character of an individual is 
deeply imbued with poetic feeling, there is a 
corresponding disposition to look beyond 
the dull realities of common life to the ideal 
relations of things, as they connect them- 
selves with our passions and feelings, or 
with the previous impressions we have 
received of loveliness or grandeur, repose or 
excitement, harmony or beauty, in the 
universe around us. This disposition, it 
must be granted, has been in some instances 
aformidable obstacle to the even tenor of 
the wise man’s walk on earth; but let us 
not, while solicitous to avoid the abuse 
of poetic feeling, rush into the opposite 
excess of neglecting this high and heaven- 
born principle altogether. 

It is the taste of the present times to invest 
the material with an immeasurable extent 
of importance beyond the ideal. It is the 
tendency of modern education to instil into 
the youthful mind the necessity of knowing 
rather than the advantage of feeling. And, 
to a certain extent, “ knowledge is power ;” 
bat neither is knowledge all that we live for, 
nor power all that we enjoy. There are 
deep mysteries in the book of nature which 
all can feel, but none will ever understand, 
until the veil of mortality shall be with- 
drawn. There are stirrings in the heart of 
man which constitute the very essence of 
his being, and which power can neither 
satisfy nor subdue. Yet this mystery 
reveals more truly than the clearest proofs, 
or mightiest deductions of science, that 
& master-hand has been for ages, and is still 
at work, above, beneath, and around us; 
and this moving principle is for ever re- 
minding us that, in our nature, we inherit 
the germs of a future existence, over which 
time has no influence, and the grave no 
victory.” 

If, then, for man it be absolutely neces- 
sary that he should sacrifice the poetry 
of his nature for the realities of material 
and animal existence, for woman there is no 


* The Poetry of Life. 
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excuse—for woman, whose whole life, from 
the cradle to the grave, is one of feeling, 
rather than of action; whose highest duty 
is so often to suffer and be still; whose 
deepest enjoyments are all relative; who 
has nothing, and is nothing, of herself; 
whose experience, if unparticipated, is a 
total blank ; yet whose world of interest is 
wide as the realm of humanity, boundless 
as the ocean of life, and enduring as eter- 
nity! For woman, who, in her inexhaust- 
ible sympathies, can live only in the exist- 
ence of another, and whose very smiles and 
tears are not exclusively her own—for 
woman to cast away the love of poetry, 
is to pervert from their natural course the 
sweetest and loveliest tendencies of a truly 
feminine mind, to destroy the brightest 
charm which can adorn her intellectual 
character, to blight the fairest rose in her 
wreath of youthful beauty. 

A woman without poetry is like a land- 
scape without sunshine. We see every ob- 
ject as distinctly as when the sunshine 
is upon it; but the beauty of the whole 
is wanting—the atmospheric tints, the har- 
mony of earth and sky, we look for in vain, 
and we feel that though the actual substance 
of hill and dale, of wood and water, are the 
same, the spirituality of the scene is gone. 

A woman without poetry! The idea isa 
paradox; for what single subject has ever 
been found so fraught with poetical associa- 
tions as woman herself? “ Woman, with her 
beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and 
fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and her blushes of purity, and the tones and 
looks which only a mother’s heart can 
inspire.” ; 

The little encouragement which poetry 
meets with in the present day arises, I 
imagine, out of its supposed opposition to 
utility ; and certainly, if to eat and to drink, 
to dress as well or better than our neigh- 
bours, and to amass a fortune in the shortest 
possible space of time, be the highest aim of 
our existence, then the less we have to 
do with poetry the better. But may we not 
be mistaken in the ideas we habitually 
attach to the word utility? There is a 
utility of material, and another of imma- 
terial things. There is a utility in cal- 
culating our bodily wants and our resources, 
and in regulating our personal efforts 
in proportion to both; but there is a higher 
utility in sometimes setting the mind free, 
like a bird that has been caged, to spread its 
wings, and soar into the ethereal world. 

There is a higher utility in sometimes 
pausing to feel the power which is in the 
immortal spirit to search out the principle 
of beanty, whether it bursts upon us with 
the dawn of rosy morning, or walks at 
gorgeous noon across the hills and valleys, 
or lies at evening’s dewy close enshrined 
within a folded flower. 
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It is good, and therefore it must be use- 
ful, to see and to feel that the all-wise Crea- 
tor has set the stamp of degradation only 
upon those things which perish in the using ; 
but that all those which enlarge and elevate 
the soul, all which afford us the highest and 
purest enjoyment, from the loftiest range of 
sublimity, to the softest emotions of tender- 
ness and love, are, and must be, immortal. 
Yes, the mountains may be overthrown, and 
the heavens themselves may melt away, but 
all the ideas with which they inspired us— 
their vastness and their grandeur, will 
remain. Every flower might fade from the 
garden of earth; but would beauty, as an 
essence, therefore cease to exist? Even 
love might fail us here. Alas! how often 
does it fail us at our utmost need! But the 
principle of love is the same: and there 
is no human heart so callous as not to 
respond to the language of the poet when 
he says— 

«* They sin who tell us love can die ; 

co * * * * * * 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
And hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there.”” 


All these ideas are excited, and all these 
impressions are made upon the mind through 
the medium of poetry. By poetry, I do not 
mean that vain babbling in rhyme which 
finds no echo either in the understanding or 
the heart. By poetry, I mean that ethereal 
fire which touched not the lips only, but the 
soul of Milton, when he sung of 

“* Man’s first disobedience,” 


and which has inspired all who ever walked 
the same enchanted ground, from the father 
of poetry himself, down to 


‘¢ The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough.” 


Thousands have felt this principle of 
poetry within them, who yet have never 
learned to lisp in numbers; and perhaps 
they are the wisest of their class, for they 
have thus the full enjoyment which poetic 
feeling affords, without the disappointment 
which so frequently attends upon the efforts 
of those who venture to commit themselves 
in verse. 

It is not because we love poetry that we 
must be alway reading, quoting, or com- 
posing it. Far otherwise. For that bad 
taste which would thus abuse and misapp!y 
so sacred a gift is the very opposite of 
poetical. The love of poetry, or, in other 
words, the experience of deep poetic feeling, 
is rather a principle, which, while it inspires 
the love of beauty in general, forgets not 
the beauty of fitness and order, and there- 
fore can never sanction that which is gro- 
tesque or out of place. It teaches us that 
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nothing which offends the feelings of others 
can be estimable or praiseworthy in our- 
selves ; for it is only in reference to her as- 
sociation with others that woman can be in 
herself poetical. She may even fill a book 
with poetry, and not be poetical in her own 
character—because she may at the same 
time be selfish, vain, and worldly minded.— 
The Daughters of England, by Mrs. Ellis. 


THE UNION BETWEEN THE 
DRAMA AND RELIGION.* 


ALL arts, in their highest province calling 
forth the love of beauty, approach religion, 
but the drama mingles with it. The pa- 
thetic is the religious; and the sense of 
humiliation which the highest order of 
drama imparts, is an intuitive adoration of 
the Deity—the acknowledgment of personal 
imperfection springing out of the perception 
of truth. Religion, it is true, has a more 
sublime office, giving a settled form and 
fixed purpose to the sensations which the 
drama can only engender; but the drama, 
when properly exhibited, cannot be other- 
wise than the promoter of religious feeling. 
The drama, as the aid to the pulpit, hasa 
sphere to itself, into the elements of which 
the priest is in some measure incapacitated 
to penetrate. Masses, the ——— of whom, 
if left to themselves, would perhaps never 
seek the church, or listen to the minister, 
assemble for amusement in the theatre 
The frivolous, the depraved, the self-opi- 
nionated, are there collected ; and, while 
looking upon the truth of human suffering, 
the frivolous is made to meditate, the de- 
praved to think, the self-opinionated to 
doubt; vanity is lost, self-love overthrown, 
and appetite destroyed, — while the teat 
flows for abstract pity. The truth is seen, 
felt, admired, loved, by those who perhaps 
nowhere else would he exposed to its re- 
fining influence, and the foundation for pure 
religious sentiment thus laid: for 
truth to religion there is no advance; only 
a change in the mode of acknowledgment 
Religion is truth; and the drama, incul- 
cating truth, is incorporated with religion. 
To the religious history of our country, 
therefore, we turn to understand the history 
of thedrama. nd if the principle insisted 
on in the foregoing paragraph be true, 
the changes of religious opinion we shall 
find the reason of the prosperity and de- 
cline of the dramatic art. How intimately 


* The above is extracted from an able article 
in The Monthly Magazine for August and the pre- 
sent month, entitled, ‘‘ The English Legitimate 
Drama, in what it originated, why it ceased, and 
how it will be restored, with explanations of 
its principal properties. By Edward Mayhew. 
Mr. Mayhew would confer a public benefit by more 
fully developing his views on this important sub- 
ject in a volume, previous to the next session of 
parliament. 
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the Greek drama was connected with reli- 
gion is well understood ; and the manner 
in which the Spanish was inspired by a 
similar association of feeling, requires no 
explanation. These facts have been often 
enlarged on ; but the principle has not been 
widely applied to the drama of our own 
country ; nevertheless, its truth is as per- 

tible in the one case as in either of the 
others. 

The ancient mysteries which the priests 
were accustomed to perform, portray the 
grossness of the religious opinions of that 
time, when these exhibitions were popular. 
The Deity was bodily presented, and the 
highest abstract truths thus lowered to the 
meanness of worldly facts: and it is only to 
prove the moral debasement of the period, to 
say such exhibitions conveyed the sole no- 
tions of the sacred writings the general public 
received ; or that they were listened to with 
attention and regarded with reverence. 

When the reformation of the English 
church was established, the change which 
simultaneously took place in the drama was 
as extraordinary. The mysteries had re- 
duced truths to facts; but the moralities 
which superseded them, rejected facts, and, 
endeavouring to represent the contentions 
of virtue and vice, sought to exhibit only 
abstract truths. The importance of these 
moralities, as indicating in the amusements 
of the people the direction of the mental 
taste of the age, the fixedness of the temper 
which, in the consideration of abstract ques- 
tions evolving truth, found a pleasurable 
relaxation, has never been sufficiently es- 
timated by the historians of the church; 
neither has the influence of these entertain- 
ments been properly traced by the writers 
on thedrama. Doubtless the audience soon 
perceived a moral was not a play; but the 
discovery could not be made before the ad- 
mission had been granted that it had a great 
deal to do in such an invention. Moralities 
were not popular for any remarkable period ; 
but before they merged into a higher, be- 
cause less obvious and more natural, order 
of drama, they had formed a taste, a habit 
of judging, and a standard of criticism, to 
which the new kind of play would be forced 
tocomply. Men had become habituated to 
regard the operation of motives, to view the 
personations of human life as the repre- 
sentations of adverse principles ; and, conse- 
quently, would watch the moral of the 
drama as by intuition. The foundation of 
the ideal, which Shakspeare perfected, was 
thus laid; for to desire truth is to strain 
after perfection, and to embody this kind of 
truth naturally became the object of succes- 
sive dramatists. So, also, the same desire 

to the portraiture of mixed motives. 
The result of the contentions of pure vice 
and virtue afforded little novelty, after the 
first exhibition ; and as the study was pur- 
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sued, combinations were naturally con- 
ceived; and the new interest thereby 


created, through the display of new and , 


higher truth, made the inquiry to be fol- 
lowed with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
consequence was the rapid increase of 
theatres, all devoted to the new order of 
drama. The good these places must have 
done, by taking the people from the barba- 
rous amusements of the age, disseminatin 

a relish for intellectual entertainment, an 

conveying historical information to the ig- 
norant, can hardly be too highly appreciated. 
In a loftier region, however, they were yet 
more useful. They brought large masses 
together, to associate them in a common 
expression of abstract feeling; they enforced 
the potency of love, and depicted the danger 
of passion ; they instructed a nation yet at- 
tached to its ancient superstition, to seek, 
through their own convictions, their own 
truth ; and thus aided towards the comple- 
tion of the work of reformation. They were 
instruments in the great design of vi- 
dence for the attainment of the Christian 
mission. A beautiful singleness of intent 
is perceptible throughout the Elizabethan 
drama. The Christian object it had in view 
is necessary to be understood before its 
great perfection can becomprehended. The 
modern reader is apt to be shocked by pas- 
sages which bespeak its true character. The 
frequent recurrence of words expressive of 
the Deity, the Redeemer, and holy truths, 
the constant introduction of prayer, and re- 
presentations of the highest rituals, appear, 
to modern opinions, out of place in a play. 
“Should such things,” the indignant reader 
asks, “ be spoken of or represented on a 
stage?” Not on a modern stage—certainly 
not. The habits of our theatres are unholy ; 
the temper in which we visit them not ac- 
cordant with such thoughts, and the object 
we desire opposed to such exhibitions. But 
because this is so with us, the ancient dra- 
matist is not to be condemned. Our an- 
cestors were no less devoted to their religion 
—no less rigorous in their notions of pro- 
priety—no less violent in their modes of 
reprobation—but more so than ourselves. 
That was not bad in their eyes, which they 
allowed to be ; nor can anything be deduced 
abstractedly bad from words which are all 
significant of goodness. Our min@> it is 
which make the offence. Things now too 
reverend for the theatre, were once in har- 
mony with its institution. The prayer was 
listened to with sympathy, and the latest 
rite witnessed with awe. None felt worse 
for having seen these sights ; but perhaps 
the first desire to join in devotion may have 
been so generated in many. Truth was the 
ambition of the drama, and holy things were 
of its nature. The poet who had lived the 
life he breathed, gave spirit to the prayer, 
which the actor, in imagination the very 
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being of the scene, gave forth in feeling; 
and the audience, sympathetic with the pas- 
sion, heard not its most pathetic expression 
uttered without participating in its supplica- 
tions; and many who in those times had 
never witnessed true devotion, there—in the 
theatre, perhaps—first regarded its verity. 
What we are apt to look upon as the licence 
of the time—the evidence of the moral 
laxity of the period—is the proof of an op- 
posite spirit. The reformation had made 
religion known and loved; and to the au- 
dience of that time the drama would have 
been untrue had not holy thoughts and 
habits been always present in the scene. It 
was the child of the reformation. The 
drama was the twin brother of religion. 
Both grew up of one age, height, and 
strength ; and as either weakened, both 
looked pale,—so close were they in being. 


WHAT IS A NEWSPAPER? 


Tus is a question, though apparently 
simple, which cannot be answered in a 
moment. The query might be propounded 
a hundred times, and be replied to as often, 
with as many different meanings, and yet 
with perfect accuracy. A newspaper is a 
mirror which reflects intelligence from all 
quarters of the globe, as the first four letters 
of its name denote—N EWS, (north, east, 
west, south.) There is not an event which 
does not, sooner or later, make its way, 
through a variety of secret channels, to this 
reservoir of public information. From the 
great occurrences of the wide world to the 
little incidents of private life, we are made 
acquainted, by this notorious “ tell-tale,” of 
what is passing in the earth; and nothing 
can be more interesting or exciting to our 
curiosity than a newspaper just published 
from the press. It is laid upon the break- 
fast-table in a folded form; and while we 
open its damp sheet, we are moved with a 
prying, eager, and anxious anticipation, to 
which nothing but the newspaper itself can 
afford satisfaction. There is something 
innate with our very nature, which craves 
so for information, that such a source of 
communication as a public journal becomes 
an object of unequalled interest ; and his- 
tory, biography, romance, poetry, or any 
other species of literature, is almost inva- 
riably set aside, when this great literary in- 
formant makes its entree. On opening it 
we find it to be a cabinet of curiosities, in 
almost kaleidoscope variety ; so diversified, 
in fact, that unless our mind is fixed on one 
particular feature, we become bewildered 
with its diversity, and are as much perplexed 
in making a selection as a child while cull- 
— the blossoms of a variegated flower 
en. 
e Among its printed columns may be traced 
A paragraph for each peculiar taste,” 
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Whilst we are disposed to philosophy, di- 
vinity, politics, or what not, we are sure to 
be accommodated with some “ tit-bit,” ae. 
cording to our fancy, and seldom is it that 
a newspaper reader lays down the “ broad 
sheet” without some gratifications. A news- 
paper (viewing it in another light) is an 
universal critic on society. Whatever is 
produced is brought under the inspection of 
this eagle-eyed scrutator. Books, music, 
machinery, and indeed everything else, na- 
tural or artificial, are made the objects of 
comment by this great commentator ; and 
it is often an useful sieve in separating the 
“ chaff from the wheat”—the good from the 
“ good for nothing.” Nor is there a man 
living (whatever his pretensions) who 
does not flinch and cringe beneath the cas- 
tigating stripes of a newspaper critique. 
A newspaper is often a spot of ground on 
which talent and genius spring up and 
blossom ; and, but for this fruitful soil—this 
cultivated bed— 


‘¢ Full many a flower were born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


A newspaper (in another character) is the 
mighty exposer and corrector of public 
abuses and offences. Like the famed Argus, 
its eyes are ever on the watch; and few 
errors or delinquencies can escape their 
constant vigilance. But to represent a public 
journal in all its phases would be an inter- 
minable task. What, then, must be the 
nature of the operations by which it is pro- 
duced! What diversity of gift — what 
wonderful instruments of art—and what as- 
tonishing facility must be called forth to its 
accomplishment! Were it a vulgar detail 
of casualties, collected and communicated 
in a loose and imperfect style, we might 
regard it as an object of less astonishment; 
but when we know it to be a source of al- 
most ad infinitum intelligence, presented in 
a correct and interesting form of literature, 
we can scarcely be persuaded that so vast a 
project is the accomplishment of four-and- 
twenty hours. 





A DINNER-PARTY AT SAINT 
PETERSBURGH. 


My first introduction to Russian society 
was at a dinner-party, at the Countess 
T——’s. This lady and her cousin, the 
Princess M——, are the lineal descendants 
of the last king of Georgia, who, rather 
than abdicate his rights, was thrown into a 
dungeon by command of Catherine, in 
which he died, after an imprisonment of 
nineteen years. Our hostess’s history was 
singular: there was a mysterious story 
of some early attachment and disappoint- 
ment; but it was told in so many different 
ways, that the hearer might believe as little 
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as he liked, or nothing; or as much as he 
chose to indulge his own romance with, if he 
had any. At any rate, it was generally 
known that up to the time of her marriage, 
two years before, she had passed her life in 
aconvent. In her youth, she must have 
been surpassingly beautiful ; and, having all 
the elegance and softness of the race from 
which she was descended, looked the Geor- 
ian princess to perfection. The habits of 
secluded life were still to be observed ; 
she seemed to live upon her own reflections, 
and her manner in society was peculiarly 
absent. 
We were invited for four o’clock, the 
usual hour, and, on our arrival, found the 
party already assembled in the drawing- 
room; the ladies were in morning dress. A 
tray was shortly after brought in, with 
caviare, herring, and other et ceteras, a 
perfect epitome of an Italian warehouse ; 
this was followed by another, with “ vatka,” 
rum, and liqueurs ; the ladies, as well as the 
gentlemen, partook slightly of both. Dinner 
was then announced, and on entering the 
dining-room, we found only the dessert on 
the table ; there was nothing but the glass 
and plate on the sideboard. The fresh 
fruit and flowers had a much more pleasing 
effect than roast joints, fricandeaux, and 
curry. A slice of black bread, a white roll, 
and a decanter of vin ordinaire, were placed 
for each guest. The dinner was composed 
of the best French and English dishes, 
which were handed round in rotation, with 
wines at intervals, by free servants, out 
of livery, well dressed and well trained. 
This, however, is the case only in the best 
houses; the generality are serfs, equipped 
in liveries made in the house by their fellow 
slaves. These wait without either glove 
or napkin ; and as the pump in the yard is 
their jug, and the trough under it their 
only washhand-basin, their hands are not 
agreeable objects to the eye, and certainly 
not in keeping with the unnecessary quan- 
tity of plate and glass which is frequently 
displayed, or the taper and jewelled fingers 
of the ladies of the party. Quass was to be 
had if asked for, but this is avoided in com- 
pany, as beer is amongst some of the “ soi- 
disant” select in England. I have, how- 
ever, seen many exceptions to this in 
ussia ; and sometimes sat next to a count- 
ess, who regularly emptied a decanter of 
this execrable beverage. After dinner it was 
exceedingly disagreeable—to make use of a 
id term—to see every one rinsing his 
mouth heartily, and expectorating copiously 
into his finger-glass. This operation over, 
the conversation suddenly ceased, appa- 
rently by mutual consent; the company 
Tose, crossed themselves, and having bowed 
to the noble hostess and to each other, all 
Tound the room, returned to the salon in the 
same order as they left it. Coffee was then 
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brought in, and in about half-an-hour al- 
most every one had retired. While musing 
on this circumstance, and admiring the 
ingenuity with which the eight decorations 
of an acquaintance were arranged, for they 
were all suspended from a small gilt sword, 
similar to those sold in London under the 
denomination of “ Prince Albert’s tooth- 
picks,” he came up to me, and whispered in 
my ear, “ Capitaine, il est temps de partir.” 
“Where to?” said I. “ Home,” replied my 
friend. “ Home! why I did not order the 
carriage till ten!” ‘ Eh, mon cher, c’est 
malheureux, but such is our custom, and 
it will be thought very odd if you remain.” 
In less than a quarter of an hour after this, 
I found my wife and self trudging home on 
foot, our evening costume attracting no 
little attention from the promenaders on the 
boulevard ; and we regained our hotel, much 
amused at being, according to our habits, 
civilly turned out of doors. This was a 
good specimen of a Russian dinner, where, 
with the exception of the misuse of the fin- 
ger-glasses, there was nothing to offend 
a person of the most fastidious taste. In 
Russia, however, polished manners, nay, 
even the decencies of life, are often forgotten 
in the violence of temper fostered by the 
possession of irresponsible power; and 
scenes sometimes occur which would not be 
met with at the tables or in the society 
of any other European country. Ata large 
dinner-party at which a friend of mine was 
present, one of the servants in handing 
a wine-glass, had the misfortuue to let it 
fall. The master of the house, a general, 
totally oblivious of the presence of ladies, 
rose from his chair, and with one blow laid 
the luckless offender, his serf, bleeding on 
the ground; a few excuses followed, as 
readily accepted as they were made, and 
the dinner proceeded as if nothing had 
taken place. Smoking is allowed in the 
most fashionable houses, the custom being 
somewhat qualified by the use of “ cigaritos.” 
This habit even the ladies sometimes indulge 
in, and I was not a little astonished to see 
that spitting-boxes formed part of the furni- 
ture of the drawiag-rooms in the Imperial 
villa at Moscow.—Captain Jesse. 





2 THE SPECTRE OF WINNINGEN. 


“ Anp I request that you will not enter 
these doors any more,” were the concluding 
words of the worthy Peter Hasenfeld, as he 
politely ushered Hans Felden out of his 
house. Poor Hans walked away with a 
flushed countenance, his head high up in 
the air, in a piteous attempt at maintaining 
a dignified appearance of offended pride, 
whilst his heart was breaking. 

The occasion of this interview with the 
old gentleman was a request for the hand 
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of the fair Bertha Hasenfeld, which had 
been met by a flat refusal; for the excellent 
Peter was a great stickler for dignities, and 
had no idea of marrying his daughter to a 
youngster whom everybody addressed by 
his name, for he had not such a thing as an 
office to be designated by. ‘ Had he been 
Herr under bridge and highway inspector’s 
assistant — Herr postmaster’s clerk—Herr 
supernumerary secretary in the police bu- 
reau (Anglice watchhouse,)—Herr toll and 
dues collector, (Anglice pikeman),”—any- 
thing, in short, that he could be called by, 
except what his godfathers and godmothers 
agreed upon, old Hasenfeld might have 
been inclined to listen; but a husband with- 
out a title—he might as well be without a 
nose, and poor Hans went home, cursing 
the want of friends at court that forbade 
him even aspiring to the humble title of 
Rath. He had one comfort, however; he 
knew very well that Bertha was quite con- 
tented to call him Hans, except when they 
were alone, when she made it, “ dear Hans,” 
“my Hans,” and such like agreeable varie- 
ties. When our hero returned home, he 
found his uncle, surrounded by the rest of 
the family, about to read, out of a gigantic 
book of Legends, the history of the White 
Woman of Winningen. It ran thus— 

“In the year of our Lord 1593, a terrible 
plague devastated the banks of the Moselle. 
It raged fearfully at Winningen, and the 
good people of that place, who were never 
very unwilling to have a slap at their 
Roman-catholic neighbours, declared that it 
was a judgment set upon the country, for 
its obstinate adherence to the Catholic faith. 
There was one unfortunate maiden in Win- 
ningen, who, after having adopted the Lu- 
theran creed, relapsed, and returned to the 
bosom of Holy Mother Church, whose name 
has, however, not been preserved, whom, in 
the fanatic fury of the moment, the bigots 
drove out of the village; and though she 
found shelter in a little hut by the river 
side, yet cold and suffering soon terminated 
her existence. But her spirit has not found 
rest yet; she wanders ever in white gar- 
ments along the banks of the river; and 
though she has not been seen since the out- 
break of the French revolution, which seems 
to have laid all the ghosts in Europe for a 
time, yet there is no reason to suppose that 
she may not reappear, from which the Lord 
preserve us.” 

“Ts that true, uncle?” asked Nina, the 
youngest of his nieces. 

“It is, my child,” returned the senior. 
“ T recollect seeing a man some years ago, 
whose grandfather told him that he heard 
that she was seen some time about the close 
of the seven years’ war. Poor creature! I 
hope her soul has gotten rest.” 

“I hope so too,” thought Hans, as he 
went to bed. 
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The next evening the sun set with that 
appearance of total unconsciousness and 
unconcern he (the Germans would say she) 
assumes, when the most interesting events 
are passing. 

Suddenly the banks of the Moselle were 
enlivened in a most extraordinary manner,— 
half the women in Winningen were wash- 
ing linen in the river, and the other half 
had come down to gossip with them, when 
piercing shrieks were heard,—the appalling 
report spread like wildfire, that the white 
woman of Winningen was coming that way, 
and the news of her reappearance scattered 
dismay around ; away they all scampered, 
some in such a hurry as to forget their 
washing behind them, a good deal of which 
took the water in consequence, and probably 
found its way to the German ocean; and 
for several days not a soul could be found 
who would stir out after dusk. 

The village was in a state of siege, which, 
however, was raised by the opportune ar- 
rival of a squadron of Prussian Hussars, 
then on their return from France, which 
marched in, a few days afterwards. It was 
commanded by the Baron of Stein, a gallant, 
gay, dashing young madcap, such as a cap- 
tain of Hussars ought to be. It may be 
supposed that he was not long in the village 
before the fearful nightly apparition, which 
occupied all the good people’s thoughts, and 
gave rise to innumerable sage conjectures, 
as to what it might portend, was commuti- 
cated to him. Stein was delighted ; he had 
faced French cavalry, and was not likely to 
be frightened bya ghost. He declared that 
he had the highest regard for the sex at all 
times and places, and had a great curiosity 
to see the white lady,—he was sure she 
would please him; so he and his lieutenant, 
the young Count of Krockow, declared that 
that very night they would have an inter- 
view with her, and take her commands; in 
consequence of which, the inhabitants of 
Winningen employed the remainder of the 
day in peeping in at the window of the 
room where sat these redoubtable cham- 
pions. 

Towards evening, two of the villagers, 
young men who had love affairs on hat 
and consequently a great desire to distin- 
guish themselves, volunteered to join their 
party ; many or few, it was all the same to 
the soldiers; and as night closed, the four 
took their places behind a low wall in a little 
enclosure near Hasenfeld’s house, 
awaited the terrible spectre. They had not 
long to wait—though the young villagers 
were very nearly expended by the sudden 
opening and shutting of a window above 
them, which made them start as if they had 
been shot,—for before the watchers had been 
on their oe twenty minutes, the white 
woman of Winningen made her appearance. 

She was of commanding stature for 4 
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woman, and approached with a sort of glid- 
ing motion that was very awful to behold, 
go at least thought the two peasants, who 
began to repent of their heroism, and to 
wish the road to their sweethearts’ affections 
was not infested with ghosts. When, how- 
ever, changing her direction, she suddenly 
made directly for the place where they lay 
perdue ; human nature, at least Winningen 
nature, could bear it no longer, and the ter- 
rified couple, after a nervous shifting of po- 
sition for a2 moment or two, looked into 
one another’s faces, saw nothing to reassure 
them there, and fairly bolted, to spread 
through the village the news that the white 
woman had eaten the two senior officers in 
the place. 

ussar nature, however, is a very diffe- 
tent sort of thing; the two young dra- 
goons looked that their swords were clear, 
and awaited events without much ap- 
prehension. On came the vision, until it 
reached the very wall they were hiding be- 
hind, looked carefully round, and placing 
its hand upon the top of the wall, vaulted 
ightly into the enclosure. In the course 

this feat Stein observed that the white 
woman of Winningen wore drab cloth 
trousers, and the next moment poor Hans 
Felden was their prisoner. 

“Who, in the devil’s name, are you?” 
asked they, as they roughly shook him out 
of the garments that had created so much 
terror: “ what do you go about masque- 
rading aud frightening all the people for?” 
Hans, without further delay or equivocation, 
told his simple story—how he loved Bertha, 
how she loved him ; (this was confirmed by 
the blushing damsel herself, who had joined 
the party to try and beg her lover off,)— 
how old Peter had a Titleomania, and would 
let his daughter marry no one without one; 
how he had no means of attaining one, let 
it be ever so humble ; how the father had 
forbidden him the house; and how he had 
borrowed the character of the white lady, 
in order to approach it unrecognised and 
undisturbed ; and how he prayed for mercy 
from them. 

Bertha added her prayers, with good 
effect ; young officers of dragoons are not 
very severe judges in love matters, and the 
joke was excellent. They returned to the 
inn, declared that the white woman had 
taken the water like an otter, the moment 
they attempted to approach her; Hans’ 
secret was preserved ; and that very even- 
ing, Stein, who was of a powerful family 
and a good-natured disposition, committed 
to the charge of the ubiquitous Nagler 
certain letters, in consequence of which, 
not many days afterwards, the village was 
thrown into an uncommon state of excite- 
ment and ferment by the arrival of an ap- 
Pointment, whereby Hans Felden became 
entitled to the dignified style, title, and de- 
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nomination, of Herr Politzei-Secretair, and 
a uniform. 

Peter surrendered at discretion. Every 
sort of creature seemed to have conspired 
against him: his own daughter—two cavalry 
officers—a spectre—a clerk in the police 
office—blue spirits and white,—black spirits 
and grey—all were against him. Hans and 
Bertha became man and wife; and the old 
man gave away his daughter at the altar, in 
the most happy unconsciousness that he was 
making her a present to the White Woman 
of Winningen.— Traditions of Western Ger- 
many. 


VERSAILLES. 


VERSAILLES is now the expression and 
countenance of the monarchy as it existed 
under Louis XIV., as it may be said that 
the Escurial in Spain represents the mon- 
archy of Philip II., and Windsor Castle, 
the chivalresque and monarchical recollec- 
tions of England. It was at Versailles that 
every political movement in Europe during 
a century, found an echo; it was for Ver- 
sailles that all French literature was written, 
or against Versailles that it was directed. 
Versailles was France during a century, 
just as Paris is France at the present mo- 
ment. 

Louis XIV. was magnificent in his 
ideas, and equally so in his expenditure and 
his presents. His reception of Bernini is 
one of the proofs of his sparing neither 
money, flattery, nor attention, when the fine 
arts or the decoration of his palace was in 
question. Until Louvois laid hold of the 
understanding of the king, and exercised 
that sway over the warlike destinies of Eu- 
rope which his ambition and that of his 
master prompted him to do, Colbert had 
turned the king’s mind to improving the 
state of France, in manufactures, buildings, 
painting, and sculpture. Colbert was him- 
self an enthusiast in the fine arts, and per- 
suaded Bernini to make a visit to Paris. 

The reception of Bernini in France was 
that of a royal person; he received deputa- 
tions from all the towns on his way from 
Italy ; the king sent him the royal servants 
to attend on him; and when he approached 
Paris, de Chanlelou, the king’s maitre‘d’hotel, 
was sent to welcome him. Bernini was first 
lodged at Paris in the Hotel de Frontenac, 
which was furnished with the furniture 
from the king’s palaces, for his reception 
and that of his son. A medal was struck, 
hearing his likeness, on the occasion of his 
visit to France. He had his first audience 
of Louis, at St. Germain, in June 1665; 
and when he went to court he had his place 
at the table of the ministers. The king 
settled on him 3000 guineas a year, 6000 
livres on his son, and on his pupils and fol- 
lowers in proportion. 
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So magnificent a reception made it sup- 
posed that Bernini’s genius was worthy: of 
it; but he was old and worn out, and as an 
architect he failed in France, and did little 
during the five months he passed there. 
The king sat to Bernini for his bust, with 
which the queen was charmed, and made 
Bernini many compliments, which Bernini 
returned to the queen, on a footing of 
equality ; for Bernini’s vanity knew no 
bounds. Colbert began to think he was 
mistaken in his superiority, and let matters 
go on gently, which was not easy, as Ber- 
nini was violent, proud, and susceptible. 

Bernini began to be afraid of the effects 
of the winter climate of France on his con- 
stitution ; Colbert was anxious to get rid of 
him ; and when he left France, Louis sent 
him 3000 guineas, 12,000 livres of pension, 
and 12,000 for hisson. Such-was the mag- 
nificence with which Louis remunerated all 
those persons whom he thought could mi- 
nister to his glory. 

Bernini had so high an opinion of his 
own powers, that when he was taking leave 
of Colbert, he told him that God Almighty 
was the author of his designs; and he told 
the Pope’s Nuncio, that God had inspired 
him in his designs for the Louvre. 

Nature had done so little for Versailles, 
that it went by the name of “ Le favori 
sans mérite.” 

After twenty years of construction and 
decoration, Louis XIV. came to inhabit a 
palace where he found himself lodged as 
the greatest of monarchs. Mansard finished 
the building ; Le Brun laid aside<his pencil 
of pride and magnificence; Mignard, 
Philippe de Champagne, Jouvenet, and a 
host of artists, who rivalled each other in 
flattery to the Grand Monarch, put by their 
paint-brushes, and rested themselves from 
their labours, and the court of France were 
well lodged, for the first time, when Ver- 
sailles was finished. The ladies arrived to 
behold themselves reflected in thousands of 
mirrors, such as had never before been seen 
in France, and when evening came on, 
lighted with lustres that were again reflected 
and multiplied. The courtiers bent before 
the riches of this dwelling, to which their 
pride was chained. In the midst of these 
wonders one man only was at ease in the 
palace ; and Louis, in contemplating all his 
own ideas realized, cried out,—‘ Versailles, 
e’est moi !” 

Three rooms at Versailles are now re- 
placed exactly in the state they were in the 
reign of Louis XIV.—the il de Beuf, 
so called from the form of its window, where 
the courtiers in attendance waited the orders 
of their monarch ; the bed-chamber of the 
king; and the council-chamber. The bed- 
chamber is in the centre of the palace; the 
bed is in the centre of the room, and before 
it is a window, from which the sun is seen 
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to rise every day. M. Fortoul remarks, 
that it is to be concluded that the two so- 
vereigns awakened at the same moment, 
and exchanged a glance at each other. The 
room has no depth; the balustrade of the 
bed is not far distant from the two doors, 
The pictures are replaced as they were, 
The covering of the bed was found, one 
half in Germany, the other half in Italy; it 
had been worked at St. Cyr, under the di- 
rections of Madame de Maintenon. The 
portrait of Henrietta, the Duchess of Or- 
leans, is put back in its accustomed place, 
The ceiling only is changed. The present 
ceiling was taken by Napoleon, at Venice, 
from the gallery of the Council of Ten, and 
was painted hy Paul Veronese. It was in 
this room that Louis XIV. died. 

The council-chamber is decorated most 
superbly with gilt ornaments surrounding 
pictures. The furniture is of tapestry, 
worked in wreaths and bunches of flowers 
on a pale-green ground. It was here that 
Louis, seated in his fauteuil, heard the pro- 
jects proposed by his ministers, and where 
Colbert, Louvois, and Torcy, succeeded each 
other in power. Councils were held here 
before or after mass. In this room is a 
clock, made in 1706, by Morand, in the 
mechanism of which is placed an equestrian 
statue of the king, which issues from a cloud 
of glory, out of which cloud the figure of 
Victory appears, placing a crown on the 
head of the monarch: a curious piece of 
flattery, that Louis could never have lost 
sight of, and that must have occasioned 
many an epigram during the reverses at 
the latter end of his reign. 

There is a small room at Versailles, with 
a great number of glass ‘windows that look 
into a long passage or corridor, which pro- 
vokes many a reflection ; for it was in this 
room that Louis XIV. was closeted with his 
Jesuit confessor, while the captain of the 
guard paced up and down, not able to hear 
what passed, but keeping the king in view. 
When it is remembered what were the sub- 
jects discussed with the confessors La Chaise 
and Le Tellier, and how the destinies of 
millions of persons were involved in the 
transactions that took place in that narrow 
space, it is impossible not to wonder and 
reflect at the power given by Providence to 
the will and word of one man. The ad- 
joining rooms made part of Madame de 
Maintenon’s apartments, where her portrait 
now is—a whole length, a fine picture, by 
Mignard. It represents her as rather @ 
forbidding-looking person ; and the influ- 
ence she exercised over the king was not 
lost sight of here, for the rooms are so ar- 
ranged that Louis, in losing sight of his 
confessor immediately beheld his governess. 

Versailles was all Louis XIV. could de- 
sire. The palace, in its extent, could lodge 
the largest court that had ever been col- 




















lected round a throne ; and the extent of it 
may be judged from the fact that the grand 
commun accommodated two thousand ser- 
vants every night. All the subordinate 
chateaux of France were but repetitions of 
the system of Versailles; and in the lower 
apartments of Versailles may now be seen 
pictures of those chateaux as they stood in 
the days of Louis XIV.— Madame de Sevigne 
and her Contemporaries. 


THE POPE’S BENEDICTION. 


Amore glorious day never dawned than 
the 11th of April. Every street sent forth 
its population, and the city was stirring in 
its innermost recesses—a thousand different 
currents all tended one way—and Rome en- 
tire seemed forming itself into one vast 
procession across the Tiber. The castle 
of St. Angelo presented a thick hedge of 
heads upon heads along its parapet. The 
back and unfrequented street of St. Spirito 
became to-day a useful diverticulum from the 
more central Via St. Angelo, and fortunately 
split the swarming populace into streams of 
unequal breadth; so on we went, and on, 
and on—expecting presently to be finally 
entangled, and fixed for an hour or two, 
as an element of a mass that was equally 
before us and behind. At last, however, 
we reached the object of our wish, and got 
beyond the obelisk of the piazza, in a line 
with the two magnificent fountains, whose 
conduit pipes had been recently cleaned to 
give full scope to the play of their waters, 
and from this position we first tell the 
reader what we saw. We saw the central 
window of the Basilica, with large coloured 
awnings hanging over, and a fine canopy, 
such as thrones have in kings’ chambers, 
and much superb upholstery of silks and 
velvets. Below and around this spot we 
saw and heard a buzzing mass of concen- 
trated eagerness, which filled the immense 
piazza, as far as they were permitted by the 
armed force of the church, which seems as 
Teady to smite, if it dared, as the irri- 
table apostle himself. Regiments of these 
heroes gird the whole front of the building, 
and leave an empty area for bands of music 
and the manceuvres of the pope’s cavalry. 
Carriages full of pretension and prettiness 
are soon obliged to back—so will the 
soldiers—on a densely compressed crowd 
in the rear, amongst which you may see the 
most striking provincial costumes; for 
Albano and Frescati, and every village 
which skirts the Appenine, has its own 
petticoat— green, scarlet, or amber-coloured 
—and its own mode of disposing kerchief 
or riband. These are mixed just as the 
painter’s pallet would desire, with rough- 
shod coniadini, in leathern gaiters and 
sheep-skins, with the fleeces upon them, 
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and are further chequered by the various 
liveries of prince, cardinal, or ambassador. 
As we seldom see a vast crowd in England 
looking up in eager anticipation to any- 
thing but a gibbet, the high window to 
which all eyes are now turned strikes us 
with an indescribable feeling, and we want 
no more than one grand unity of object to 
repay us for our trouble in assisting at it. 
The drums and the high-hung bells are all 
pealing away, and a respectable-looking 
man of many campaigns rides forth into the 
midst, in fine regimentals, and unsheathed 
sword, and looks up like the rest, while his 
horse, which does not look up, careers in 
front of the all-important window, and the 
band is playing away, and everybody is 
talking of all that is to take place, and 
quite contented to stand for an hour, ex- 
pecting to be blessed; for the church 
knows what she is about, and makes 
her masses and her girandoles of sufficient 
length to leave no fugitive impression ; 
and so the bells went on, presenting us 
their open mouths for the thousandth 
time, and swinging backwards and for- 
wards to shew how happy they were on 
this great occasion. It was only when 
Attention, tired of her tiptoe attitude, and, 
indeed, weary of any one attitude whatever, 
began to rest herself on the sides of her 
feet and yawn, that a sudden silence fixed 
us afresh. The balcony where the Pope is 
expected, and where a crowd of different 
subordinate functionaries had hitherto been 
stationed, is filling fast with white robed 
episcopacy, and silver tinsel mitres. Then 
came the officiating cardinals, and then a 
huge plume is seen surmounting a scarlet 
uniform, both of which are the property, it 
seems, of one Captain Pfeffer, the centurion 
of the Swiss guard—for even in a pageant, 
the church cannot trust itself to its proper 
empire on the mind and heart, nor, if 
soldiers there must be—to its own faithful 
Romans—the said Pfeffer comes at present 
to shew himself; and further, to give the 
Romans a notion of the prosopa of the 
/Eschylean drama—Violence and Strength. 
More pontifical upholstery, in silver, in gold, 
and in satin, is now being attached to the 
ledge of the balcony, and the Pope will not 
tarry. He comes! !—a louder peal of bells 
from the melted brass of Agrippa’s Pan- 
theon acknowledges his approach. The 
cannons of St. Angelo (more of Agrippa’s 
property, consecrated or desecrated, as the 
case may be) are unmuzzled, and the match 
is applied! Scarcely have we time to cast 
our eye once more on the piazza, around 
which cohorts of ill-dressed shabby soldiers 
have stood, shouldering arms and yawning 
for the long-withheld benediction, when 
the drums are snatched hastily from the 
pavement, and a military march of all 
things is struck up! He comes! That is 
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the Pope! There he is with two tiny gilt 
crucifixes before him! Off mitres! Off 
hats, red ones and all! for the pasha of 
three mitresis at hand. A slowly-approach- 
ing chair, bearing a personage dressed in 
flowing robes and backed by a long “tail” 
of prelacy, arrives at the open space, and is 
in front of all eyes—a huge white bird 
seems he at this distance with some strange 

lumage on its crest—hush! hush !—we 

nd forward with the multitude, and are 
half idolaters already! What a silence! 
the imposing solemn silence of such a mul- 
titude, during which the great pontifical 
bird stirs nota feather! and now a flag is 
thrown out from the window, to warn the 
bells in the belfry, who have told it in an 
instant to the cannon at St. Angelo, who 
are telling it to the people who know it 
already! The object of all eyes now rises 
like a large white albatross on a rock, pre- 
paring to descend over the sleeping waters 
below. Erect stands the “ Pontifex Maxi- 
mus” amidst that motley cortege, and having 
made the sign of the cross, the white sleeves 
fluttering forth to the breeze at their full 
extent of inflation, he speaks, and you 
hear him speak, though you cannot collect 
the words. He subsides into his arm-chair, 
and the thing is over! Still not a sound! 
but when the slowly-receding form has 
disappeared, then thousands, under the first 
influence of the homeopathic dose of bene- 
diction administered to them, fight and 
scramble. for the indulgences or bonbons 
which are falling profusely and promiscu- 
ously among them from the balcony—first 
come first served! .There is luck in spiri- 
tual as in temporal things. Dogs howl! 
the sounds of whips and carriages break 
the ryan 6 ! and secular en we resumed 
as if nothing extraordinary appened. 
** Blackwood's Magazine. = 
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Extraordinary Present.—The New York 
Herald of the 15th ult. contains the follow- 
ing extraordinary advertisement :—“ Child. 
—To be given away, an interesting and 
healthy child, aged fourteen months; Ame- 
rican parents. Any person wishing to 
adopt a child as their own, will find a rare 
opportynity by addressing a line to A. B., 

ew York, giving address, and when to be 
called upon. 


Cast-iron Buildings.—A_ correspondent 
of the Times says :—“ Buildings of cast- 
iron are daily increasing, at a prodigious 
rate in England, and it appears that houses 
are about to be constructed of this material. 
It is proposed that the walls shall be hollow, 
so that the whole house may be heated by 
a single stove in the kitchen. A three- 








story house, containing ten or twelve rooms, 
will only cost about 10002; and it may be 
taken to pieces, and removed to another 
place at an expense of about 25/, It is un- 
derstood that a large number are about to 
be manufactured, to be sent to Hamburgh, 
for those persons who have had their habi- 
tations burnt.” 


Bad punctuation and spelling.—A_ poor 
woman at Shoreham, whose husband was 
going to sea, handed through the clerk, to 
the parson, this public prayer:—‘ A man 
going to see, his wife desires the prayers of 
this congregation.” The parson, pointing 
it in his own way, read to the ears of his 
flock,—“ A man going to see his wife, de- 
sires the prayers of this congregation,” and 
set them all in a titter. 


Sagacity of London Sparrows.—I have often 
been amused, when walking the suburban 
streets of London of a wet day, in observing 
with what care the sparrows carry their tails 
atan elevationof forty-five degrees, or there- 
abouts, evidently with the intention of 
keeping them well out of the mire; this I 
think must be-their reason, for on ordinary 
occasions, in fine weather, the sparrow 
carries his tail rather below the horizontal 
line —J. NV. 


Abilities are common; genius is rare. 
We meet every day with those who appre- 
hend with quickness, and apply with judg- 
ment. This, perhaps, is sufficient for the 
due treatment of temporary topics. But it 
is not sufficient for the production of a 
standard work. Examine our ablest lite- 
rary journals by this standard, and see what 
will be the result. It may be best done by 
a reference to the tables of matter in the 
combined indexes of a series of years. I 
have done so; and could not hesitate in the 
conclusion to which I came. A general 
truth, of any novelty, and not borrowed, 
rarely occurs.—E. B. B. 


Book-shelves.—To give some idea of the 
extent of the new portion of the library of 
the British Museum, it has, as a point of 
useful information, or perhaps also as 4 
matter of curiosity, been ascertained that 
the whole length of the shelves, which hold 
260,000 volumes, was 42,240 feet, or eight 
miles, The léngth of the shelves in the 
library at Munich, containing 500,000 vo- 
lumes, taking the same proportion, will be 
Jifteen miles and two-fifths. The King’s 
library in Paris, of 650,000 volumes, must, 


by the same caleulation, have not less than: 


twenty miles of shelf! 
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